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©bjecttow® airasil teirgett giroMips 

The publication of this description of the vocational education and training system in 
Italy is a step towards updating and extending the series of descriptions of the (then 
12) Member States published by Cedefop between 1993 and 1996. The series now 
includes Austria, Sweden and Finland and the countries covered by the European 
Economic Area (EEA) agreement. The objective is to present an overview of vocational 
education and training activities in Italy so that it is easily understood by interested 
'foreigners'. The target group includes those who may be responsible for, and 
concerned with, VET policy issues, researchers in this field, directors of vocational 
training departments or institutions, and trainers and teachers, whether they work at 
EU or Member State level, or for a governmental or social partner organisation. Some 
may be using the text at their desks as a reference document, others may be visiting 
the country concerned either on a study visit or to plan or execute a bi- or multi-lateral 
project and more likely to wish to read the document from beginning to end. 



Coxratteiriitl airadl sttmuisttuiire 

The volumes in this series set out to describe initial and continuing vocational 
education and training (VET). As far as initial VET is concerned, this means including 
provision which is in some cases the responsibility of ministries of education and in 
others of ministries of employment or social affairs. As far as continuing VET is 
concerned, it requires coverage of provision for both the employed and unemployed, 
usually by a wide range of governmental bodies and ministries, by private and social 
partner organisations. 

The structure of the report (see the list of contents) has been laid down in some detail 
by Cedefop, which has also placed limits on how long it should be. This is to make it 
easier for readers to make comparisons between the training systems in various EU 
Member States. The structure is, in general terms, similar to that adopted for the 
reports on the Member States commissioned in 1992, but there have been some 
changes such as the addition of a chapter on what we have called 'qualitative aspects', 
including information on certification, training of trainers and guidance. We are 
requiring the authors of all monographs, including those updating the existing ones, 
to follow this amended structure, so as to facilitate readers who wish to try to make 
comparisons between the systems. 



Qhooce off amfflhioir airadl coirasuillffaffDOirii ipirocedluiires 

For this series Cedefop has tried to achieve a product which in some ways is impossible. 
We wished to have a report written by an insider of the system concerned, but easily 
comprehensible to the outsider. It followed that the person/institution chosen as an 
author is an insider, located in the country being described and, unless they choose not 
to do so, writing in their mother tongue. A further corollary of this was that Cedefop 
has tried to play the role of 'outsider' in discussions on the draft text, in order to draw 
authors' attention to places where the report was likely not to be easily understood 
by the public for which it is intended. 

Cedefop has also stipulated that the authors must carry out a consultation on the draft 
with the main parties involved in VET in their country. This has meant their sending 
the draft not only to the various public bodies responsible for organising the system 
and providing VET, but also to the principal representative bodies of the social 
partners. The assistance of the members of Cedefop's management board in the 
country concerned has in particular being requested in this connection. 





It is Cedefop's intention, as long as the necessary resources are available, to publish 
these monographs in paper form in their original language and in English, French and 
German. In occasional and exceptional circumstances it may publish some monographs 
in additional languages. Experience has however shown that the timescale involved in 
translating and publishing in hard-copy form and the rate of change in the systems 
described means that the reports can almost never be entirely up to date. Cedefop 
intends therefore also to use electronic means of publishing, including making 
summaries and updates of the texts available on its interactive Internet site 
(www.trainingvillage.gr). 



Coirauiraiieiriitts aondl feedlbadk 

As indicated above, Cedefop is conscious that in preparing this series it has had to 
make choices. We would very much appreciate having readers' views as to whether we 
have made the right ones concerning the scope, content and structure of the report. 
We would be pleased to have your comments by letter, fax or e-mail. 



VocattooDTiall toaDDUDiriig ddd DteDv 

The regions have competence for vocational training in Italy, whereas education is a 
matter for the State. Participation in the school-based general education system is 
high. Around 70 % of students obtain the State diploma {maturita). The majority 
obtain it by following the vocational stream. 

So far a lower proportion of students has participated in initial vocational training in 
the strict sense (regional VET and apprenticeship), but increasing that proportion is 
one of the main points of the process of reform and dynamic development currently 
under way. 

In January 1999 it was decided to increase the duration of compulsory school 
education from eight to nine years. In May of the same year, compulsory training until 
the age of 18 was introduced. That requirement can be fulfilled not just in upper 
secondary school but also by attending regional vocational training or an 
apprenticeship. A 1998 law completed the process of transferring competences for 
vocational training to the regions. At the same time the regions are delegating 
competences to the provinces. 

Important reforms seek to expand apprenticeship, which should facilitate the 
transition to working life, and to introduce higher technical education and training 
(istruzione e formazione tecnica superiore — IFTS) to qualify young diploma-holders 
with a subsequent integrated path between school and training. 

Opportunities for post-secondary and university training are currently being 
expanded. 

Cofunding by the ESF is of major importance for the purposes of regional vocational 
training in Italy, equivalent to around 70 %. 

We are grateful to ISFOL for its fruitful collaboration with Cedefop. We hope that 
together we have provided the reader with a useful document containing a wealth of 
information. 








Stavros Stavrou 
Deputy Director 

Thessaloniki, July 1999 



J. Michael Adams Reinhard Nobauer 

Project coordinators 
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Ayt[h©ir''s preface 



This monograph, commissioned by Cedefop, describes the general reference context 
for the Italian vocational education and training system and its qualitative and 
quantitative development. 

It consists of six chapters: 

• The first outlines the general context of the training system, covering both 
institutions and social and economic aspects. In particular it gives the most 
significant facts and figures on demographic trends in Italy, the employment and 
unemployment rates with a breakdown between the major geographical areas, 
migration processes, etc. The geographical breakdown is particularly important 
because there is a very great imbalance between central/northern Italy and 
southern Italy. 

• The second describes the institutional framework of the vocational training system. 
This highly structured system is the product of Italy's historical development, which 
is described in outline, and a division of responsibilities between the State and the 
regions that has only recently begun to be established on a wider scale. 

• The third is devoted to a description of the structure of the system, embodied in its 
laws and regulations and in the quantitative aspects. It sets out the main facts and 
figures on the vocational training system coming under the regions, as well as the 
vocational education system coming under the Ministry of Education and the 
Ministry of Universities and Scientific and Technological Research. 

• The fourth describes expenditure on training. Here again the whole of spending on 
both public and private vocational training from various sources has been taken into 
account. 

• The fifth is devoted to an analysis of certain qualitative aspects of particular 
relevance to the vocational training system: certification procedures, guidance and 
the training of trainers. 

• The sixth and last chapter looks at the main innovations occurring within the Italian 
system. 

Among the various factors to be highlighted, there are two in particular that need to 
be borne in mind if we want to see the Italian vocational training system in its proper 
context: 

• The provision of vocational education and training by various institutional 
bodies: besides vocational training in the strict sense, which comes under the 
regions, there is provision of a vocational education nature which is administered 
by the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Universities and Scientific and 
Technological Research. The picture that emerges is then a composite one, so 
much so that in recent years most of the effort has been directed towards 
integrating the school system and the training system in the strict sense. 

• The vigorous innovation process promoted by the labour agreement of 
September 1996, which is the basis on which a massive body of reform measures 
has been adopted over the last few years. In this period great concern for 
innovation, qualification and the development of the training system has emerged. 
Recent evidence of this has been the 'Social pact for development and employment' 
(patto sodale per lo sviluppo e I'occupazione) signed in December 1998 by the 
government and the social partners. One of the results of this agreement was 
approval for the introduction of compulsory training up to the age of 1 8. The sixth 
chapter gives an overview of the more significant aspects of this process, but it 
should be borne in mind that the situation is constantly evolving. 







This monograph has been produced from statistics, documentation and research 
material accumulated by ISFOL, combined with other statistical sources (ISTAT, the 
Ministry of Labour and the regional authorities) and with further documentation of 
an international, national and regional nature. The draft text has been discussed and 
reviewed jointly with the social partners and with Cedefop. 




Michele Colasanto 
President, ISFOL 
Rome, July 1999 
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(*) The region of Tretino-Alto Adige is divided into two autonomous provinces: the autonomous/province of Bolzano 
and the autonomous province of Trento. 
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HoH= (PoDoUkaill ®D^d] aidl[MDO^ogto'Sow© sttracftyff-as 

The foundation for the institutional structure of the Italian Republic is its constitution, 
which came into force on 1 January 1948. 

The Italian State is divided into 20 regions. The State has legislative competence for 
almost all the main issues, including education, whereas the regions have legislative 
and administrative competence for vocational training and other matters of 
specifically local significance (agriculture, health, development policies, etc.). 
Nevertheless, the State retains general guidance functions for these matters as well. 

The constitution has granted five regions (Trentino-Alto Adige, Friuli-Venezia Giulia, 
Valle d'Aosta, Sicily and Sardinia) extensive autonomy, including the area of school 
education. The Region of Trentino-Alto Adige is divided into two provinces (Trento 
and Bolzano), which have a broad measure of autonomy. 

The State is also structured as provinces and communes, whose task it is to manage and 
administer various measures associated with local services and needs. 

The matters for which the central government has competence are administered by 
the various ministries. Schools (from nursery school to secondary school, including 
music conservatories and academies) are administered by the Ministry of Education 
(Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione), whereas the general administration of the 
university system comes under the Ministry of Universities and Scientific and 
Technological Research (Ministero dell'Universita et della Ricerca). 

In matters of schooling, the Ministry of Education is responsible for policy on, and the 
organisation of, the direction, guidance and evaluation of the State public sector 
education system, the coordination of the local management and implementing 
bodies (proweditorati agli stud!) as well as central and local inspection, the proper 
conduct of examinations of all types at every level of schooling, excluding university 
examinations, and certification of the attainment of diplomas of primary and first- 
and second-level secondary schooling in all types of studies. 

The provinces, for upper secondary education, and the communes, for other lower 
levels of schooling, are entrusted with setting up structures for implementing 
programmes and for the production of plans for the organisation of the network of 
school establishments and the use of buildings and equipment. 

The communes and provinces are also entrusted with measures related to adult 
education, school and vocational guidance, the promotion of equal educational 
opportunities and the prevention of dropping out from schooling. 

The traditional centralised model for the regulation and management of the provision 
of education has been amended by Law 59 of 1997 and subsequent regulations, which 
have considerably reinforced the autonomy of school establishments and provided for 
the transfer of certain responsibilities in this field to the regions, including the 
planning of the integrated provision of training. 

As regards the university system, the Ministry of Universities and Scientific and 
Technological Research is responsible for policy on the development of regulations 
and teaching methods in the universities and of scientific and technological research, 
associated with universities or delegated to specialist bodies such as the National 
Research Council. 
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chapter II 



Here again there is a significant process of gradually assigning responsibilities to 
universities, which thus take on an independent role within the system. 

On the subject of vocational training, Legislative Decree 112/98 has transferred to the 
regions all the functions and administrative duties formally coming under the Ministry 
of Labour, except for administrative tasks and functions associated with international 
relations and the coordination of relations with the European Union on the subject of 
vocational training, identification of vocational qualification standards (including 
higher technical training), training credits and the procedure for their certification. 

This means that the regions have a broad legislative, directing and management 
responsibility for such subjects. 

To ensure that training policies are integrated with those on labour, the regions 
usually delegate to the provinces the functions they have been assigned in the field of 
vocational training (see Section 2.2.3). The structure of the vocational training system 
is described in detail in Section 2.2. 





Background information 







11.2.11. Tihe DteDiaini [po[pylla4DOiiii 

On 1 January 1997, the Italian population was 57 460 977, 29 567 628 of whom were 
women and 27 893 349 men. The following figure illustrating the distribution of the 
population by sex and age group, shows that up to the 30-34 age group there are 
more males than females, that the sexes are more or less in balance in the 35-39 age 
group, but that the proportions are inverted from the 40-44 age group. 



Figure 1. Population by sex and age group, as of 1 January 1997 
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SOURCE: tSTAT. 
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In Italy, as in other western countries, the average age is rising steadily, from 40.3 years 
in 1996 to the 45.7 predicted by the Central Statistical Institute {Istituto centrale di 
statistica — ISTAT) for 2020. It has also been estimated that in the years 2000, 2010 and 
2020 the natural balance between deaths and births in the central and northern 
regions of Italy will be consistently negative, whereas in the south of Italy this balance 
will become negative only after 2013. 



Figure 2. Predictions of demographic trends, by macro age group, 
according to the central hypothesis formulated 
by ISTAT 
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More specifically, the predictions for the 15-19 and 20-24 age groups (where the 
demographic trends are crucial to the very architecture of the training system), are 
particularly interesting. 

The 15-19 age group falls from 3 514 047 in 1996 to 3 064 510 in 2000, while in 2010 
the numbers in this age group will fall to 2 804 153. The reduction in the size of this 
age group will continue up to 2013, but from the following year there will be an 
increase which will enlarge it to 2 852 150 in 2020. The prediction has been projected 
up to 2050, when it is estimated that there will be 2 041 512 people in the age group. 
In other words, there will be a further prolonged shrinkage in this age bracket. 

The 20-24 age group numbered 4 374 538 in 1996, and will decline to 3 717 785 in 2000 
and 2 842 029 in 2010. In 2017 for the first time the 20-24 age group will be smaller 
than the 1 5-19 age group (the former 2 770 1 56, the latter 2 822 812) and the situation 
will remain the same in the years thereafter. In 2050 it is predicted that there will be 
2 092 471 young people aged 20 to 24. 

The trends described above are shown in the following figure. 



Figure 3. Predicted population trends for the 15-19 and 20-24 age 
groups, according to the central hypothesis formulated 
by ISTAT 
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Chapter II 



Given the above figures, it is predicted that the geographical distribution of the 
population will remain more or less stable owing to migration flows from the 
southern regions of Italy. 



Figure 4. Migration balances according to the central hypothesis 
formulated by ISTAT, 2001 and 2020 




SOURCE: ISTAT FIGURES, PROCESSED BY ISFOL. 



The population is distributed over an area of 301 317.78 km^ Population density is one 
of the highest in continental Europe, 191 people per km^ although there are marked 
geographical differences: the density ranges from 2 657 in the province of Naples at 
one extreme to 37 at the other, Valle d'Aosta. 



Table 1. The five provinces with the highest and lowest population 
densities, with the number of communes and the resident 
population in each, 1996 



Provinces with the highest population density 



Province Communes Resident Density (*) 



Naples 


92 


popu- 
lation 
3 111 114 


2 657 


Milan 


188 


3 728 223 


1 881 


Trieste 


6 


252 680 


1 193 


Rome 


120 


3 781 792 


707 


Varese 


141 


810 625 


676 



Provinces with the lowest population density 

Province Communes Resident Density (*) 
popu- 
lation 



Rieti 


73 


1 50 734 


55 


Sondrio 


78 


177 281 


55 


Grosseto 


28 


216418 


48 


Nuoro 


100 


272 505 


39 


Aosta 


74 


119 224 


37 



(*) Inhabitants per km^ 



SOURCE: ISTAT. 
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H.2.2. LeweD of edMcafooira of flhe ipo|piuiDaf5oini 

The general level of school education is on the average still low, although there is a 
steady growth in the more highly skilled segments of the population. Immediate 
confirmation of this can be obtained by comparing the levels of school education in 
the population in general with those of the labour force, thus showing the raising of 
qualification levels brought about by the younger generations. 



Table 2 . Population and labour force, by level of education 
certificate, 1981, 1991 and 1995-97 in % 



Population (*) 


1981 


1991 


1995 


1996 


1997 


No certificate/elementary school 
certificate 


(**) 


39.9 


35.5 


33.9 


32.5 


Certificate of lower secondary 
education 


(**) 


35.3 


33.6 


34.0 


34.2 


Certificate of upper secondary 
education 


(**) 


20.6 


25.2 


26.1 


27.2 


Degree 


(**) 


4.2 


5.7 


6.0 


6.2 


Workforce (*) 

No certificate/elementary school 
certificate 


48.5 


24.8 


19.7 


16.6 


15.1 


Certificate of lower secondary 
education 


30.1 


40.1 


40.8 


38.0 


37.9 


Certificate of upper secondary 
education 


16.5 


28.0 


30.4 


35.3 


36.6 


Degree 


4.9 


7.2 


9.0 


10.1 


10.4 



(*) The figures refer to the population aged 15 and over. 

(**) Data not available. 

SOURCE: I5TAT MINISTRY OF EDUCATION FIGURES, PROCESSED BY ISFOL. 



The overall progress in school education is also testified by the fact that today a 
consistent percentage of 95 % of young people obtain the certificate of lower 
secondary education (which until the 1998/99 school year represented the end of 
compulsory schooling), and over 90 % of these go on to the first year of upper 
secondary school education (which has been compulsory since the 1999/2000 school 
year for those who have not turned 16). Over 80 % of young people between 14 and 
18 attend upper secondary schools, and in 1997 the percentage of those passing their 
upper secondary school-leaving certificate rose to 70 % of the 18-20 age group. There 
has also been a rise in the proportion of young people in the 19-23 age group 
enrolling for university from just over 25 % in 1981 to 45 % in 1998. 
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Figure 5. Number of higher level education certificates obtained, 
in absolute figures and by type of certificate, 1990-97 
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SOURCE: ISTAT — MINISTRY OF UNIVERSITIES AND SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL RESEARCH FIGURES, PROCESSED BY ISFOL. 



The percentage of young people enrolling for level 1 vocational training and 
apprenticeship has remained constant, whereas there has been an increase in 
enrolment for level 2 vocational training courses. A detailed quantitative analysis of 
the process of school education is given in Chapter 3. 

Despite the undeniable progress outlined here, it would be unreasonable to expect 
that the qualifications of the labour force could reach the same levels as in other 
developed countries in the near term, since the gap in school attendance has been too 
wide for too long. 
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Background information 



In 1996/97, according to ISFOL findings, 21 132 regional training courses were started 
up, catering for a total of 406 920 trainees. The following table shows the numbers 
broken down by course level from the end of the 1980s. 



1 Table 3. 


TVainees in vocational training, by training level 


Year 




Trainees 




Initial training (*) 


Continuing training 


1988/89 


251 380 


118 009 


1989/90 


237 312 


101 415 


1990/91 


250 019 


130 554 


1991/92 


251 425 


138 860 


1992/93 


238 765 


102 850 


1993/94 


256 744 


101 698 


1994/95 


244 751 


128 278 


1995/96 


205 682 


173 278 


1996/97 


205 917 


201 003 



(*) Including courses for special categories. 



SOURCE: ISFOL AND ISTAT. 



There is a steady increase in the number of non-Italian nationals in Italy, mainly 
because of the inflow from countries where there are strong migratory measures. 
While on 1 January 1994 the percentage of citizens from such countries compared 
with the total number of foreigners in Italy was estimated at about 73.2 %, ISTAT 
figures for 1 January 1997 estimate that the percentage was about 79.5 %. 



Table 4. Foreign citizens resident in Italy by geographical area 
of origin, as of 1 January 1994 to 1997 



Area of origin 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Europe (EC) 


120 329 


124 917 


128 483 


133 511 


Europe (non-EC) 


118 503 


143 547 


166 456 


211 957 


Africa 


211 416 


227 363 


241 075 


296 344 


Asia 


106 286 


113 929 


122 696 


150 995 


America 


69 064 


72 426 


75 837 


88 440 


Oceania 


3 103 


2 885 


2 821 


2 941 


Stateless 


464 


402 


335 


367 


Total 


629 165 


685 469 


737 703 


884 555 



SOURCE: ISTAT. 
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U.3.U. The esooTioinriiy 

In 1997 Italy's gross domestic product grew in real terms by 1.5 %, compared with 
0.7 % in the previous year. The increase in the GDP was wholly due to the internal 
components of demand, a quite considerable factor being the process of 
reconstituting stocks. End consumption by households rose by 2.4 % over 1996, a 
figure strongly influenced by the government policy of offering incentives for the 
purchase of new cars. If the item headed 'purchase of means of transport' were 
deducted from the overall figure, the increase would be 1.4 %, more in line with the 
trends observed in 1994 and 1995. The gradual revival in the economy was 
accompanied by a slight increase in gross fixed capital formation (+ 0.6 %), confirming 
that for the time being there appears to be no significant expansion in the production 
base. 

Economic progress is not found in every sector. While there has been an increase in the 
real added value reported by industry and direct services for sale, in agriculture and 
the building industry this value has fallen. 
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Background information 



The balance of payments, as has been the case over the past five years, was positive in 
1997, although less than in the previous year. This erosion in the balance of trade is 
attributable to the higher growth in imports compared with the volume of exports. As 
for the latter, it should be pointed out that, after suffering from the effect of the 
appreciation of the lira in 1 996 and the early months of 1 997, exports recovered some 
of their competitiveness in the second half of 1997. In particular, Italy has stepped up 
its exports to countries outside the EU and growth has been achieved in virtually every 
major sector of manufacturing industry. Another interesting finding is that the regions 
of southern Italy, which have left the 1996 slump behind them, have increased their 
exports by twice the national average. 



Table 5. Balance of payments. 


1992-97, 


(in billion ITL 


— 1997 values) I 




1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


1996 


1997 


Current transactions 


- 36 194 


15222 


22 573 


41 018 


63 243 


56 490 


Goods and services 


-6 123 


40 681 


42 452 


51 967 


75 743 


61 781 


Consumption 


5 991 


12 480 


18 761 


22 941 


22 141 


22 636 


Earnings 


- 26 267 


-26 466 - 


- 27 342 


-26 221 


- 23 386 


- 20 809 


Net indirect taxation 


-3 059 


-2 963 


-5 345 


-4 805 


-3 499 


-32 


Transfers 


-6 736 


-8510 


-5 953 


-2 864 


-7 756 


-7 086 


Capital account transactions 


958 


2 598 


7 756 


2 711 


111 


5 431 


Total 


- 35 236 


17 820 


24 329 


43 729 


63 354 


61 921 


Value in euro(*) 


- 18 197 


9 203 


12 564 


22 584 


32 720 


31 979 



(*) EUR 1 = ITL 1 936.27 

SOURCE: ISCO, RELAZIONE GENERALE SULLA SITUAZIONE ECONOMICA DEL PAESE (1997). 



Monetary policy directives on the one hand and moderation in the cost of labour on 
the other led to inflation levels not seen since the late 1960s, confirming that Italy now 
has a low-inflation economy. The convergence of levels of inflation towards those of 
Italy's main European partners has in fact been achieved. The harmonised retail price 
index, measured by the Maastricht criteria, changed by 1.9 % in 1997, aligning itself 
with the average for the EU (1.7 %). The fall in inflation was particularly rapid in the 
first part of the year in question, whereas in the second half there was a further rise 
in prices, although moderate. It should be pointed out that the stabilisation of 
consumer inflation was also due to the changing attitudes of operators in commercial 
distribution. Reorganisation of the commercial structure and the uncertain prospects 
for major components of consumption in fact placed a curb on both the pressures on 
prices in the first stages of marketing and the side effects of changes to the VAT rates. 

In this context household income rose by a nominal amount of 2.6 %, although with 
2.5 % consumer deflation it is obvious that families' spending power remained more 
or less stable. 
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The fall in interest rates affected movements in net interest, which in turn influenced 
the general reduction in capital earnings. The pressure of general and current taxation 
has also increased. In 1996 current income and wealth taxes, as well as contributions 
and indirect (but not VAT) taxes amounted to 27.8 % of taxable income, compared 
with 28.5 % in 1997. 



1. 3.2.1. Employment 

In 1997 the labour force was 22 891 000 (14 206 000 men and 8 685 000 women), 
equivalent to 40.3 % of the population, a figure which places Italy at the bottom of 
the scale among developed countries. 



Table 6. 


Labour force, as 
1993-97 


% of the total population, by sex. 


Year 




Men 


Women 


Total 


1993 




52.1 


28.4 


39.9 


1994 




52.1 


28.8 


40.1 


1995 




51.7 


29.2 


40.1 


1996 




51.5 


29.6 


40.3 


1997 




51.3 


29.8 


40.3 










SOURCE: ISTAT. 



The relative size of the female component of the labour force is steadily increasing. 
This trend, although slow, is bringing Italy into line with European averages, where 
the proportion of women in the working population has consistently stood several 
percentage points higher than in Italy. In further confirmation of this, it should be 
noted that, despite the fact that the population of women has been increasing over 
the past few years, there has been a constant decrease in the number of women 
registered as not being in the workforce. Furthermore a growing proportion of 
women is not working due to the fact that they are studying, which means they will 
join the labour force at a later date. 
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Background information 



Figure 7. Labour force by sex, 1992-97, as % of total population 
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SOURCE: ISTAT. 



Turning to employment trends, it is evident that the gradual revival of production 
activities in 1997 has not altered the size of the labour market. According to the 
annual average observed in ISTAT investigations, the number of people in 
employment is 20 086 000, virtually the same figure as in the previous year. 



Figure 8. Persons employed, based on the annual average found 
in ISTAT surveys from 1993-97 (in thousands) 
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SOURCE: ISTAT. 








Of greater interest is the changing pattern of internal components, with changes in 
trends at geographical and sector level. In the first six months of 1997, it was in 
southern Italy that the results were the most encouraging, whereas in the northern 
part of the country the situation remained more or less the same. In the second half 
of the year, on the other hand, there was a marked fall in the south (offsetting the 
progress made during the first half of the year), with a general improvement in 
employment in the north. This has broadened the existing gap between the two areas 
of the country. 



Table 7. Employment by sex and sector, as % of total number 
employed, 1993-97 



Year 


Agriculture 




Industry 




Other activities 




Men Women Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


1993 


5.0 3.0 


8.0 


25.1 


7.9 


33.0 


34.9 


24.1 


59.0 


1994 


5.0 2.9 


7.9 


25.0 


7.8 


32.8 


35.0 


24.3 


59.3 


1995 


4.6 2.7 


7.3 


24.7 


7.8 


32.5 


35.2 


25.0 


60.2 


1996 


4.6 2.4 


7.0 


24.5 


7.8 


32.3 


35.2 


25.5 


60.7 


1997 


4.5 2.3 


6.8 


24.3 


7.8 


32.1 


35.2 


25.9 


61.1 



SOURCE: ISTAT FIGURES, PROCESSED BY ISFOL. 



Reviewing the various sectors, we note that there has been a marked and steady 
decline in agriculture. There are internal imbalances in industry, whereas the tertiary 
sector as a whole offsets the losses in the other two sectors. 

The agricultural sector is in the middle of a structural collapse. In 1997, there were 
about 300 000 fewer people working on the land than in 1993. 

The overall results in the industrial sector were negative, mainly due to the trend in 
the first half of 1997, although in the second half of the year there was a gradual 
revival. Particularly in manufacturing industry, production, turnover and the number 
of orders grew, so that employment in this sector expanded at rates reminiscent of the 
late 1980s. 

In 1997, services was the only sector that to an extent performed the role of expanding 
employment as a whole, continuing a tendency already encountered in 1995 and 
1996. There was steady growth in the production of services for enterprises (+ 7.8 %). 
In the hotel and catering trades, slight progress was recorded; in financial services and 
in commerce there was structural change which led to a reduction in self-employment 
and more or less stagnation in the level of those employed. Employment trends in 
public administration and the health and education sectors are negative. 

I.3.2.2. Unemployment 

In 1997, the rate of unemployment was- 12.3 %, reflecting a further increase over 1996, 
when it stood at 12.1 %. Since the early 1990s, there has been a 1.3 % increase in 
unemployment. In 1997, there were 2 805 000 people unemployed, of whom 1 225 000 
were first-time jobseekers. 
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These figures illustrate a trend that in itself gives cause for concern, although it is not 
very far from the percentages for the EL) as a whole. The scale of the problem (and as 
a result the extent of social tension it induces) alters when we break down the findings 
by geographical area, age and sex, an operation that reveals an extremely complex 
situation. 

The first appraisal is of the geographical distribution of unemployment. Northern Italy 
has unemployment rates that are lower than the European average, the rates in 
central Italy are more or less in line with the European average and southern Italy has 
very much higher rates. 



Table 8. Uiiemployiiu 
1995-97, (in 


giiCigi 


aiphical area. 


1990 and 




Geographical area (*) 


1990 


1995 


1996 


1997 


North-west 


5.4 


7.4 


7.3 


7.3 


North-east 


4.8 


5.9 


5.6 


5.7 


Centre 


9.9 


10.3 


10.3 


10.2 


South 


19.7 


21.0 


21.7 


22.2 


Italy 


11.0 


12.0 


12.1 


12.3 



(*) Figures refer to the population aged 1 5 and over. 

SOURCE: ISTAT. 



Compared with 1990, unemployment rates have risen throughout Italy. In the north- 
west, during the 1990s, the number of unemployed has risen by 1.9 %, although the 
trend seems to have levelled off since 1994. In north-eastern Italy, the area with the 
lowest levels of unemployment, the figure has increased by 0.9 % over the period of 
time in question but, as in the north-west, the situation seems to have stabilised. In 
central Italy the situation has been less regular in that in 1993 the unemployment rate 
stood at 8.7 %, lower than in 1990, but 1994 was a truly black year, with the 
percentage rising to 9.6 %. In 1995 there was one last increase, after which the trend 
in the centre seemed to reach a point of equilibrium as elsewhere. Southern Italy is the 
area in greatest difficulty, because unemployment there has assumed the dimensions 
of a true emergency, above all because the figures show that the trend is due to 
continue. In 1997, unemployment reached 22.2 %, an increase of 0.5 % over the 
previous year. 

The above demonstrates the profound imbalances among the various geographical 
areas and emphasises that the gap between north and south is still widening rather 
than narrowing. Rather than looking at the overall unemployment rate of 12.3 %, it 
would be more relevant to point to the divergences within the country and to say that 
unemployment rates (ISTAT for 1997) were 6.6 % in the north and 22.2 % in the south. 
Half way between these extremes come the regions of central Italy, whose 
unemployment rate of 10.2 % is more or less in line with the EL) average. 

Youth unemployment is another of the critical issues that employment policies have to 
tackle. Compared with the average rate of 1 2.3 % mentioned above, the unemployment 
rate for young people aged between 15 and 29 is 26.1 %, a figure that places Italy in 
the last but one position among the EL) Member States, followed only by Greece. In 
1997, out of the 2 805 000 people seeking jobs, 1 690 000 were in the 15-29 age group, 
i.e. no less than 60.2 %. 
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A breakdown of the age groups into more appropriate subgroups (more closely 
reflecting the cycles of education and training) shows that the unemployment rate is 
steadily declining only in the 1 5-19 age group. This is in line with the overall reduction 
in the rates of activity among young people due to the growing proportion staying on 
in education. In 1990 the unemployment rate for the 15-19 age group was 38.6 %, 
whereas in 1997 it fell to 35.9 %. In the 20-24 age group, the rate was 28.3 % in 1990. 
By 1995 this had risen to 32.7 % and by 1996 to 33.1 %. In 1997 it fell back again to 
32.7 %. This reversal of the trend could be the preliminary outcome of active policies 
to promote employment. It could also be a sign of Italy's economic revival in 1997. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that a similar result did not occur in the 25-29 age 
group, where there has been a steady and constant rise in the rate of unemployment 
over a period of time. 

Youth unemployment is not evenly distributed throughout the country. Of all the 
15-29 year olds in search of employment, 26 % are in the north of the country, 16.9 % 
in central Italy and 57.1 % in southern Italy. 



Table 9. Youth unemployment, 1990 and 1995-97 (in %) 



Age group 


1990 


1995 


1996 


1997 


15-19 years 


38.6 


37.6 


36.0 


35.9 


of whom first-time jobseekers 


27.8 


26.3 


24.9 


24.5 


20-24 years 


28.3 


32.7 


33.1 


32.7 


of whom first-time jobseekers 


18.1 


19.8 


20.8 


20.5 


25-29 years 


16.8 


18.2 


18.3 


19.3 


of whom first-time jobseekers 


8.1 


8.5 


9.0 


9.8 


Total 15-29 years 


2A.7 


25.8 


25.8 


26.1 


of whom first-time jobseekers 


15.1 


14.8 


15.2 


15.4 


Total population 


11.0 


12.0 


12.1 


12.3 


of whom first-time jobseekers 


5.3 


5.0 5.3 5.4 

SOURCE: ISTAT FIGURES, PROCESSED BY ISFOL. 



In 1997, the rate of female unemployment was 16.8 %, compared with 9.5 % for men. 
This factor is considered by many to be a result of the lack of flexibility in the Italian 
labour market, which has been unable to bring into operation elementary 
mechanisms to restore the equilibrium where there has been an excess supply of 
labour. In the case of women, this excess is a consequence of longer school attendance 
and greater participation in the market. It should also be borne in mind that up to 
1997 the female component of the labour force was lower than the European level by 
several percentage points. This situation could alter in the very near future and come 
into line with Community averages, introducing further pressures into the system due 
to unemployment, especially in the area of the country — the southern regions — 
whose situation, as we have seen, is already causing concern. 
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Table 10. 199^-9l!t (in %) 



Year 


Men 


of whom first-time 
Jobseekers 


Women 


of whom first-time 
Jobseekers 


1993 


7.6 


3.6 


14.8 


5.8 


1994 


8.7 


3.9 


15.6 


5.9 


1995 


9.2 


4.2 


16.7 


6.5 


1996 


9.4 


4.4 


16.6 


6.7 


1997 


9.5 


4.5 


16.8 


6.8 



SOURCE: ISTAT FIGURES, PROCESSED BY ISFOL. 



An analysis of the rate of unemployment broken down by certificates of education 
shows that the level of education has become of decisive importance over the past few 
years, not so much in entering the working world as in not leaving it or in finding work 
more easily when a previous job has been lost. It has been observed that the 
unemployment rate rises steadily (sometimes even dizzily) among those with the 
lowest level of certificate, and that the unemployment rate is more or less stable 
among those who have upper secondary education or university diplomas. 



Table 11. Unemployment by level of education, 1990 and 
1995-97 (in %) 



Certificate of education (*) 


1990 


1995 


1996 


1997 


No certificate/elementary 
school certificate 


7.5 


9.7 


10.2 


10.7 


Certificate of lower secondary 
education 


12.3 


12.9 


13.1 


13.2 


Certificate of upper secondary 
education 


14.0 


13.3 


13.2 


13.1 


Degree 


5.3 


7.8 


7.7 


7.8 



(*) The data refer to the population aged 1 5 and over. 

SOURCE: ISTAT FIGURES, PROCESSED BY ISFOL. 



The analysis, if it is confined to the last three years, confirms that young people 
without a certificate or at most with an elementary schooling certificate in 1995 
amounted to 18.2 % of the labour force, with an unemployment rate of 9.7 %; and in 
1996, their percentage compared with the total labour force fell to 16.6 %, but the 
unemployment rate rose to 10.2 %. In 1997, the percentage fell even further (15.1 %) 
but the unemployment rate continued to rise to about 10.7 %. The trends for those 
completing the cycle of education and acquiring a certificate of lower secondary 
education were roughly similar. In 1995, these accounted for 38.0 % of the labour 
force, with an unemployment rate of 12.9 %. In 1997, the percentage remained more 
or less unchanged (37.9 %) but the unemployment rate rose to 13.2 %. The trends 
were reversed among those holding a diploma of upper secondary education: in 1995, 
these amounted to 34.1 % of the labour force and their unemployment rate was 
1 3.3 %; and, in 1997, this stood at 36.6 % with an unemployment rate of 13.1 %. Those 
having a university diploma in 1995 accounted for 9.7 % of the labour force and in 
1997 the percentage had risen to 10.4 %, with the same unemployment rate, 7.8 %. 
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Unlike other economically developed countries, in Italy there are no substantial 
differences in levels of employment for comparable age groups and levels of 
education. Other analyses have also shown that generally graduates enter the 
working world at grades that in fact require lower qualifications. Their qualifications 
may help them in their subsequent career development, where greater weight is 
attached to the body of experience they have acquired ('). 

In conclusion, to provide a more comprehensive review of the Italian labour market, 
the following figures relate to foreign citizens from countries outside the EU. In 1996 
those registering with the job placement office amounted to 42.2 % more than in the 
previous year, reaching the figure of 139 942. In about eight cases out of ten, these 
registrations were in central and northern Italy. 



Table 12. lUon-EU citizens, registered as jobseekers, by geographical 
area, type of registration and sex, 1996 



Cessation of First-time 

previous job jobseekers 



Geographical 



areas 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Total 


North-west 


24 816 


10 010 


18312 


7 727 


60 865 


North-east 


8 772 


3 262 


2 406 


2 447 


16 887 


Centre 


12 444 


5 885 


9 247 


5 706 


33 282 


South 


6 726 


1 984 


4 924 


1 562 


15 196 


Islands 


7 AA7 


1 982 


2 172 


520 


12 121 


Total 


60 205 


23 123 


37 061 


17 962 


138 351 



SOURCE: MINISTRY OF LABOUR FIGURES, PROCESSED BY ISFOL, 



In 1996, the number of non-Community citizens who started work was 1 29 506, 16.4 % 
higher than in 1995. Here again this trend was strong in central and northern Italy 
(87 % of the total). 



Table 13. lUon-EU citizens finding Jobs, by geographical area, 
job status and sex, 1996 



Unskilled workers Semi-skilled Skilled workers White collar 
workers workers 



Geographical area 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


North-west 


31 193 


6 147 


7 766 


2 224 


1 964 


1 331 


587 


474 


North-east 


22 957 


5 603 


6 777 


2 089 


1 238 


110 


394 


252 


Centre 


12 964 


2 779 


4 007 


1 312 


319 


74 


147 


160 


South 


6 999 


1 466 


692 


114 


54 


4 


52 


39 


Islands 


5 620 


778 


473 


193 


85 


22 


33 


14 


Total 


79 733 


16 773 


19715 


5 932 


3 660 


1 541 


1 213 


939 



SOURCE: MINISTRY OF LABOUR FIGURES, PROCESSED BY ISFOL. 



(’) Cf. \stat, Inserimento professionals del laureati, 1995 survey. 
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2.H.H. EeflMcailiooirii 

The origins of the modern educational system in Italy go back to the Casati Law of 
1861, the year in which the Kingdom of Italy was proclaimed. This law established that 
elementary schooling was free of charge, compulsory and unified. For secondary 
education, it confirmed the separation between schools providing an education in the 
humanities (the liceo) and technical schools. 

In 1923, the Gentile reform introduced a supplementary three-year period of school 
education (lower secondary school) following on elementary school, side by side with 
'complementary' schools for initial vocational training, which took over from the 
technical schools. The compulsory school-leaving age was raised to 14. 

In the 1930s, the picture of the modern system of education was completed with the 
establishment of technical institutes (1931) and vocational institutes (1938) in upper 
secondary education. 

The constitutional charter, which came into force on 1 January 1948, established the 
general framework for the training system. It declared that the Republic was to play a 
central role in the education, training and vocational development of workers and 
confirmed that at least eight years' education would be compulsory and free of charge. 
Lastly it introduced the distinction between education in the school, for which the State 
was responsible, and vocational training, for which the regions were responsible. 

Immediately after the constitution of the Republic, one of the most urgent needs for 
reform was in the curricula for elementary and lower secondary schools. It was not 
until 1955, however, that new curricula were defined for elementary schools and not 
until 1962 that the new single unified, free and compulsory lower secondary school 
was established, taking over from the vocational training schools as well. 

Between the late 1950s and the early 1960s, with the take-off of industry and the 
explosive economic boom, Italy was faced with the need to link school education with 
the labour market and with the demands generated by an expanding production 
system, so that the educational system could provide the country with a well grounded 
labour force. The lively debate that raged over those years on the reform of the upper 
secondary school supported the gradual 'de-vocationalisation' of school education, 
with the tendency to delegate vocational training in the strict sense of the term to 
employers, or at least to agencies outside the school. 

In 1968, the student body was highly critical of the selectiveness of schooling. One 
outcome of this youth protest movement was that anyone obtaining a certificate of 
education from any type of upper secondary school was allowed to enrol in any 
university faculty without any restriction on their choice. 

The next few decades were to be characterised by substantial inertia. Many reforms 
were proposed for the various types of school in the system, but no action was taken 
on them. It was not until 1990 that the reform of the elementary school was 
completed. That same year saw the reform of the teaching regulations of universities 
and the institution of short university diplomas. At the time of writing, upper 
secondary education has not yet been reformed, although major experiments in this 
field have been launched. 
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The Italian school system is, however, passing through a period of great innovation. 
Early in 1997 the Ministry of Education presented a plan to reorganise the cycles of 
education which was to reshape radically the structure of the educational system. On 
19 January 1999 Parliament approved the raising of the minimum school-leaving age 
to 15 and on 17 May 1999 it approved the extension of the obligation to continue in 
education and vocational training up to the age of 18. The latter obligation can be 
performed either in the school system or in full-time vocational training and 
apprenticeship. 



In the constitutional charter, the Republican State sets vocational training as one of its 
planning objectives (Article 35), with the undertaking to provide for 'the training and 
the vocational development of workers'. It attaches a very broad range of educational, 
cultural and moral values to the concept of training, besides strictly vocational ones. 

In the immediate post-war period, the demands of reconstruction and the pressing 
need to put the country's production system on its feet again were the inspiration for 
measures offering short practical instruction and training in the initial levels of skills. 
The aim was rapidly to produce a pool of manpower geared to the current changes in 
the industrial system. 

Law 264 of 1949 for the first time regulated the subject of vocational instruction. Up 
to the 1970s it remained the main legislation regulating the system. 

Under the law, training measures were directed at an exclusively adult target 
group. The measures adopted by the Ministry of Labour were directed primarily at 
'the vocational instruction, qualification, refresher training and retraining of 
unemployed workers'. A second type of training was designed to provide further 
qualifications for those already in employment up to the age of 45. 

The organisation of vocational training courses was assigned to the public sector 
authorities, in particular through large quasi-State bodies — Inacii {Istituto 
Nazionale dei Lavoratori dell'Industria) and Enalc {Ente Nazionale Addestramento 
dei Lavoratori del Commercio), and later, in 1958, also to Iniasa (for craft trades) — 
as well as to various types and forms of agencies, institutions, associations and 
training centres. 

On emerging from the early years of post-war reconstruction, the most urgent task 
was to deal with the very young people coming on to the labour market without 
adequate preparation for working life. Law 456 of 1951 extended vocational training 
courses to young people as well as to adults, shifting the focus of concern towards this 
vast catchment area and laying the foundations for the development of initial 
vocational training, later to become the largest segment of the whole Italian 
vocational training system. 

In 1955, apprenticeship, which required apprentices to attend training courses in 
addition to the practical instruction received on the shop floor, was introduced. 

With training being opened to younger people and the introduction of an additional 
function outside the school, the emerging vocational training system was forced to 
structure itself as long, linked courses, whose programmes of studies were adapted 
from the curricula of the State vocational institutes. 
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In 1957, with the birth of the European Economic Community, the Treaty of Rome 
established the European Social Fund (Article 123) and formulated general principles 
for the implementation of a common vocational training policy. One of the aims was 
to encourage the 'harmonious development of national economies and the common 
market'. 

The European Social Fund, which became operational in 1960, was to play an ever- 
growing role in the development of vocational training in Italy, a role that — as we 
shall see — has now become vital. 

The vocational training system lacked any systematic body of regulations until 1972 
when, following the constitution of the regions, that part of the constitutional 
mandate dealing with 'craft and vocational instruction' (Article 117) was 
implemented, this being one of the subjects over which the regions were to exercise 
legislative power. 

Decree 616 of 24 July 1977, which implemented the transfer of responsibilities, 
defined the subject as: 'those services and activities directed towards the training, 
further training, retraining and vocational guidance, for any vocational activity and 
for any purpose, including continuing, recurring and permanent training, (...) except 
for those activities directed towards the attainment of a certificate of studies or a 
diploma of upper secondary, university or post-university education'. 

The transfer to the regions was not sufficient to bring about a unified regulation of 
the sector and as a result Outline Law 845 was enacted in 1978. This gave the 
Government a guidance and coordination role, and, within this general framework, 
allowed each region to act independently and in accordance with its own policy 
guidelines. 

The objective of decentralisation was to make the system more flexible and more 
closely geared to local requirements, in line with the production systems in the area. 
Over the years, the broad autonomy allowed to the regional authorities has resulted 
in a highly differentiated system. 

The regions are responsible for both initial and continuing vocational training, but for 
a long time the system was to remain basically directed towards the target group of 
young people without any qualifications, the main function being to provide them 
with remedial education. 

Because of this approach by the regions to initial training activities and the absence of 
a specific fund to finance continuing vocational training, for a long time Italy had no 
organic, structured system of continuing vocational training for the benefit of 
employers, young people, workers, the unemployed and permanently jobless adults. 

In the second half of the 1980s, new developments in production processes and the 
resulting organisational changes boosted the demand for skilled technicians, 
gradually directing regional provision towards level 2 training, i.e. post-secondary 
education diploma training. 

In the 1990s, recognition of training as a strategic resource for both employers and 
workers was generally more widespread in the public sector and among the social 
partners which — above all at confederation level — stressed the need to improve the 
Italian education and training system, with particular reference to continuing 
vocational training. 
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The pressures for reform were first reflected in Law 236 of 1993, which launched the 
systematic organisation of continuing vocational training and recognised the principle 
of consultation between the State, the regions and the social partners. 

The Law regarded vocational training as a service of social value that would promote 
socioeconomic and employment development. It tackled the problem of financial 
resources by allocating one third of the resources derived from the employers' 
contribution of 0.30 % of their wage bills, to vocational training measures. 

The Law allowed the following to be funded by means of this levy: 

• continuing vocational training, updating or retraining measures for training 
practitioners employed by vocational training agencies; 

• continuing vocational training measures for workers employed in companies 
benefiting from extraordinary support supplementing the wages of their 
workforce; 

• retraining or vocational updating measures for employees of companies 
contributing not less than 20 % of the cost of the activities; 

• vocational training measures directed towards workers on job mobility registers. 

The labour agreement, signed by the government and the social partners in 
September 1996, set out the strategy for the reform and reorganisation of the 
vocational training system. The reform proposals already made in the 1993 labour pact 
were restated in a systematic approach, of which the key points were: 

• raising the minimum school-leaving age; 

• the right to training up to the age of 18; 

• greater stress on training objectives in training/work contracts and in 
apprenticeship; 

• support for wider recourse to work placements throughout the training system; and 

• the development of continuing vocational training. 

With particular reference to continuing vocational training, which was specifically 
regarded as 'the new strategic outlook for training', the agreement proposed a 
flexible approach that would meet the objectives of anticipating needs for skills, 
retraining and refresher training. 

Triggered off by the labour agreement, Law 196 of 24 June 1997 — better known as 
the 'Treu package' after the Labour Minister who promoted it — sets out the premises 
and general lines for an overall reform of the vocational training system. 

The details of the new outline body of regulations were referred back to the 
government for definition through the issue of one or more regulatory decrees. The 
decrees on apprenticeship and placements have now been issued, whereas the decree 
on the overall reform of the vocational training system has been drawn up, but not 
yet approved. Its key points are: 

• redefinition of the tasks of the State after Legislative Decree 1 1 2/98 confirmed that 
the regions have primary responsibility for vocational training, while the State 
retains certain residual functions; 

• streamlining of procedures; 

• introduction of accreditation for training bodies; 
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Year Measure 

1861 Casati Law: first law on education 

1923 Gentile reform: minimum compulsory school-leaving age set at 14 

1931 Establishment of technical institutes 

1938 Establishment of vocational education institutes 

1948 Constitution of the Republic comes into force 

1949 Law on job placement and vocational training 

1951 Extension of vocational training courses to young people 

1955 Definition of new curricula for elementary schools 

Law introducing apprenticeship 

1962 Establishment of a new unified lower secondary school 

1968 Establishment of State nursery schools 

1969 Reform of the upper secondary education examination and liberalisation 
of access to university 

1972 Transfer of responsibility for training to the regions 

1974 Recognition of workers' right to training leave 

1977 Introduction of training/work contracts 

1978 Outline law on vocational training 

1990 Reform of elementary schools 

Reform of university regulations: introduction of university diplomas 

1992 Launching of university diplomas 
Project 92: reform of vocational institutes 

1993 Labour pact 

Law 236: support for employment and launching of the organisation of 
the continuing vocational training system 

1996 Labour agreement 

1997 Law 196: guidelines for the reform of the vocational training system; 

reform of apprenticeship and training placements 

Plan to reorganise upper secondary schools 

1998 Legislative Decree 112: definition of the role of the regions and the State 
in vocational training 

Social pact on development and employment 

1999 Raising of minimum school-leaving age to 15 

Raising of age for compulsory schooling and vocational training to 18 



• the creation of an 'Intervocational fund for continuing vocational training', with the 
gradual allocation of resources derived from employers' contributions to 'workers 
training measures under company or local training plans agreed between the social 
partners'; 

• the launching of a system of certification of the skills acquired. 

Lastly, in December 1998, the 'Social pact on development and employment' signed by 
the government and the social partners reiterated the strategic value of training, 
which was to become a basic component of every measure to promote employment 
and was to pave the way for the obligation to provide training up to the age of 18. 
The latter demand was met in practice in May 1999, when Parliament approved the 
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raising of the compulsory school and training age to 18. This obligation may be met 
by academic or training routes, or a combination of the two, in: 



(a) the school system; 

(b) the vocational training system for which the regions are responsible; 

(c) the apprenticeship system. 



The practical application of this reform was to be set out in the implementing 
regulation to be issued by November 1999. 
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2.2.H. EdliycattBorii 

Historically, the Italian school system has been a unified and centralised system. There 
are two State structures with responsibility for managing the education system at 
national level: 

• the Ministry of Education, which is responsible for general education, from pre- 
school provision to the end of the upper secondary school; 

• the Ministry of Universities and Scientific and Technological Research, 

which, since 1989, has been responsible for managing the university system and 
State research bodies. 

From the 1950s decentralisation has gradually been extended. From 1972 in particular, 
many of the State's administrative responsibilities have been transferred to the local 
level, the regions, the provinces and the communes. 

More recently Legislative Decree 112/98, implementing Law 59/97, has extended the 
functions assigned to the various local government bodies: 

• the regions are responsible for planning the integrated provision of training, for 
planning the school network within the human and financial resources laid down 
by the State and, on the basis of provincial plans, for defining the school calendar 
and contributions for non-State schools; 

• the provinces are responsible in the field of upper secondary education, for school 
building programmes, the formulation of plans for the organisation of the network 
of school establishments and implementation of the plans approved by the region, 
the organisation of support services for disabled or disadvantaged pupils, and 
structuring the plan for the use of establishments and equipment; 

• the communes are responsible for the same functions as those assigned to 
provinces, but at lower levels of education. In cooperation with the provinces, they 
conduct adult education, school and vocational guidance activities and take 
measures to prevent pupils dropping out of school. 

Furthermore, since 1974 when the delegated decrees (decreti delegati) were 
introduced (Presidential Decree 416 of 31.5.1974), the management of schools has 
been opened up to others such as parents, students, and workers and employers' 
organisations. 

In 1989, with the establishment of the Ministry of Universities and Scientific and 
Technological Research, university bodies were granted independence. 

Recently, Ministerial Decree 765 of 27 November 1997 launched experiments in 
teaching and organisational autonomy in school establishments, as set out in Article 
21 of Law 59/97 on the reform of the public administration. 
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Unlike the school system, the vocational training system cannot be defined as a 
unified, organic system, since the various streams of the system are the responsibility 
of different bodies. 
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Figure 10. Institutional responsibilities for training 
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As laid down by the constitution, the regions have responsibility for vocational 
training. Legislative Decree 112/98, which reorganised the complex subject of the 
functions and tasks assigned to the various institutional bodies, retained for the State: 

• responsibility for international relations, in particular with the European Union; 

• direction of guidance and coordination of vocational training; 

• the definition of standards for vocational qualifications and training credits; and 

• the definition of the minimum requirements for the accreditation of training 
bodies. 

Having regard to these functions, the Conference of the State and Regions exercises 
the functions of providing the statutory opinions and proposals, and also defines 
measures to harmonise national and regional objectives. 

The regions then are responsible for both initial and continuing vocational training, 
and Legislative Decree 112/98 confirms that these functions are usually delegated to 
the provinces (see Section 2.2.3 below). 
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Outside the regional spheres, there are some other channels in the Italian training 
system: 

• vocational training conducted within the school system and in particular certain 
types of upper secondary schools with vocational aims, which comes under the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Education; 

• vocational training conducted within the university system, which is the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Universities and Scientific and Technological 
Research. 

Based on Legislative Decree 112/98, the planning of the integrated provision of 
training, structured as education and vocational training, is the responsibility of the 
regions. 

Alongside the institutional training channels, there is the private training system 
which covers training activities within the workplace conducted without public 
contributions and provides what are known as 'free courses', funded by enrolment 
fees and attendance fees paid by the users. 



In order to react effectively to the needs of the production systems and the labour 
market at local level, for some time now work has been proceeding on the delegation 
of responsibility for vocational training to the provinces. This would shift to local 
(provincial) level the planning, implementation, administration and assessment of 
training activities, whereas the strategic functions of direction and monitoring would 
remain at regional level. 

This is a process which has been launched in advance of the changes currently being 
introduced by the Italian public administration, the aim being to give greater 
powers to decentralised levels of government, which are further legitimised by 
these changes. 

Although the outline law already refers to the role of the local authorities (Article 3 
discusses the delegation to local bodies of administrative functions for the matters 
covered by Law 845), it was not until Law 142/1990 on the 'reform of local autonomies' 
that national legislation identified the province as the primary level to which 
responsibility for vocational training should be delegated, forcefully stating the need 
to define a new institutional architecture. 

This requirement was repeated in Law 59 of 15 March 1997 (delegation to the 
government of the power to assign functions and duties to the regions and local 
bodies for the reform and streamlining of the public administration). The Law 
made explicit reference to the principle of subsidiarity in regulating the relations 
between the regions and local authorities. The implementing decree. Decree 469, 
was issued on 23 December 1997. This regulates the assignment to regions and local 
bodies of responsibilities for labour policies, and it enhances the role of the 
provinces. 

Whereas in certain regions the delegation of responsibilities to the provinces has 
already been in operation for several years, in others it has not yet been carried 
out. In certain cases 'full' responsibilities have been delegated, i.e. both the 
transfer of functions and recognition of full operational autonomy, whereas in 
others the assignment is more simply a 'call to participate' or a cooperative 
relationship. 
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In this trend towards decentralisation there is convergence with the strategies of the 
European Union for the period 2000-06 ('Agenda 2000'), which are to promote a 
detailed structure of responsibilities for regulating the use of the European Social 
Fund at the various institutional levels concerned. The tendency is to shift 
responsibility towards the regions and provinces, the emphasis in the implementation 
of European development policies being on the local dimension. 

The following summary table presents the overall picture of this process. 
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Table 15. State pf implementation ol tKe prdcess' of 
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Region and year 
of delegation 


Functions included in the delegation 


Functions actually 
delegated 


Valle d'Aosta 


There is no provision for delegation to provinces 




Piedmont (1995) 


♦ Identification of training needs 

♦ Formulation of proposals and opinions on 
three-year plans and annual directives 

♦ Approval and forwarding of provincial plans 
for labour policy 

♦ Recognition of 'free' courses 

♦ Conduct of school and vocational guidance 

♦ Promotion of participation by significant local 
players 

♦ Reaching planning agreements and conventions 
with the Ministry of Education's local bodies 
and individual school establishments under 
regional agreements 


♦ All 


Lombardy 

(1980) 

(1995) 


♦ Formulation of a proposed provincial three-year 
plan for vocational training based on the outline 
project in the regional plan 

♦ Forwarding to the region of proposals for the 
annual provincial plan of activities 

♦ Management of regional vocational training 
centres 


♦ Forwarding to the 
region of proposals 
for the annual 
provincial plan of 
activities 


Liguria 

(1993 and 1997) 


♦ Formulation, approval and management of the 
annual vocational training plan based on the 
three-year regional plan 


♦ Annual planning of 
activities 

♦ Management of 
provincial vocational 
training centres 

♦ Entering into con- 
ventions for the in- 
direct implementa- 
tion of training 
projects 


Veneto 


There is no provision for delegation to provinces 




Trentino-Alto 

Adige 


Since this is a region with a special statute, the 
provinces have full responsibility for vocational 
training 




Friuli-Venezia Giulia 


There is no provision for delegation to provinces 




Emilia-Romagna 

(1979) 


♦ Coordination of training measures 

♦ Formulation and approval of multiannual 
programmes and annual plans 

♦ Supervision of the implementation of planning 
guidelines and multiannual plans, vocational 
guidance establishing appropriate links with 
school districts 

♦ Entering into conventions for the authorisation 


♦ All 



and management of courses, issuing the certificate 
of qualification 

♦ Supervision and monitoring of the work of the 
centres administered by foundations and associations 
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(continued) 

Region and year Functions included in the delegation Functions actually 
of delegation delegated 



Umbria ♦ Administrative functions related to: 

(1981 and 1991) — the organisation, management and 

supervision of training schemes 

— vocational guidance 

— the promotion of education and 
permanent education 



♦ Participation in 
preparing the 
three-year vocational 
training plan 

♦ Organisation, 
management and 
supervision of 
training schemes 

♦ Guidance 

♦ Promotion of 
education and 
continuing education 



Tuscany (1994) 


♦ Participation in the planning of training 
measures 

♦ Implementation of programmes and 
measures under those programmes, by the 
provinces directly or by assignment to other 
suitable bodies 


♦ Implementation of 
the annual 
programme of 
activities 

♦ Definition of a 
detailed plan of 
interventions under 
direct management 


Marche (1990) 


♦ Administrative functions in the field of 


♦ Formulation of the 




vocational training, integrated with own 


annual training plan 




and delegated functions 


♦ Approval, 




♦ Unified coordination of vocational training 


management and 




measures 


monitoring of the 



implementation of 
training projects 
jointly financed by 



the EU 



Lazio ♦ Management of establishments in which 

(1992 and 1997) training projects are being implemented and 

the other measures laid down by the annua! 
plan, as well as of training centres offering 
courses for young people after the minimum 
school-leaving age, with the aim of providing 
a basic qualification 

♦ Administrative functions for vocational 
training activities 

♦ Establishment of a regional agency for 
vocational training and employment, a pole 
of reference and coordination for the 
planning and support of implementation, 
to include delegation of responsibilities for 
vocational training 



♦ Management of 
the establishments 
in which other 
measures laid 
down by the 
annual plan are 
being conducted 

♦ Management of 
vocational 
training centres 
where courses, 
designed to impart 
a basic qualification, 
are conducted for 
young people who 
have completed their 
compulsory school 
education 



Abruzzi There is no provision for delegation to provinces 
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(continued) 

Region and year Functions included in the delegation Functions actually 
of delegation delegated 



Molise (1995) 


♦ Administrative management of vocational 
training centres and the conduct of training 
schemes of relevance to the province 

♦ Technical and administrative supervision of 
training activities conducted under conventions 

♦ Appointment of assessment boards for the final 
tests for the issue of certificates of qualification 
and specialist skills 

♦ Operating activities associated with the compilation 
of data for the assessment of training measures 

♦ Establishment and revocation of conventions with 
parties managing vocational training and 
measures arising from them, related to the 
allocation of funds and reporting back 


Apulia (1978) 


♦ Participation in the preparation of schemes ♦ Implementation 

for multiannual programming, structured as of the programme 

annual plans of training activities 

♦ Management of vocational training activities authorised in accord- 

ance with the 
region's instructions 
and directives 


Campania 
(1980 and 1981) 


♦ Regional administrative vocational training functions 

♦ Implementation of annual plans 

♦ Didactic and administrative monitoring of 
training activities 


Basilicata 
(1990 and 1996) 


♦ Administrative functions in connection with the ♦ Implementation of 

management of vocational training centres for training and guidance 

the mountain communities initiatives 

♦ Transfer to the provinces of administrative ♦ Implementation of 

functions for the management of the regional schemes to survey 

centres of Bella, Tricarico and Tursi training demand 

♦ Creation and 
organisation of 
guidance services 

♦ Development of 
pilot projects for 
innovation in 
vocational training 


Calabria (1985) 


♦ Administrative functions for the implementation ♦ Formulation of the 

of vocational training plans proposed three-year 

♦ Administrative and didactic coordination of all plan 

training activities ♦ Conduct of 

♦ Appointment of members of the social audit management 

committee activities for the 

♦ Appointment of assessment boards for the final implementation of 

tests and for the issue of certificates the administrative 

functions delegated 


Sicily (Statute) 


♦ Promotion of training activities ♦ All 

♦ Management of training activities, either directly 
or by assignment to third parties 


Sardinia (1979) 


♦ Formulation by the area councils and the ♦ Formulation of 

mountain communities councils of multiannual multiannual and 

activities in line with regional guidelines annual proposals 

♦ Formulation of annual training plans for training activities 

based on regional 
guidelines 

♦ Forwarding to the 
region of annual 
training requirement 
plans 

SOURCE: REGIONAL LEGISLATION ANALYSED BY ISFOL. 
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2.3. H. TIhie plaiTDiniDirDg olF measuiires 

In the preliminary phase, the planning process includes the conduct of searching 
analysis on the regional labour market situation, social and economic development 
and the status of the local vocational training system. 

The vital strategic point is the analysis of needs, which in the 1980s was entrusted to 
the regional labour market centres but which in the 1990s has been allocated to a 
growing extent to the social partners through the spread of 'bilateral bodies', both at 
local and at national level. 

Regional policy on vocational training is formulated and defined by the regional 
board {giunta regionale), which draws up a guideline document. After consulting the 
social partners, the three-year planning document is approved and then updated 
annually. This sets out the strategic guidelines and specific objectives of regional 
efforts in vocational training, as well as the distribution of resources. 

Based on the multiannual programme approved by the Council, the board draws up a 
proposal for a more strictly operational annual plan, which in turn must be approved 
by the Council. On the basis of this annual plan, operators in the field are invited — 
generally through a public tender procedure — to formulate specific planning 
proposals. These proposals are evaluated in the light of available resources. Plans for 
implementation are defined, launching the allocation of funds to the training bodies 
and therefore to training courses. 

It must be pointed out that there are differences, sometimes substantial, in the 
planning procedures actually implemented in individual regions. This is a typical 
feature of the Italian training system, which has marked disparities at local level. 

It should also be pointed out that the development of planning processes (although it 
could also be said, of a genuine planning 'culture') is, to an extent, due to the 
influence of the Community funds. These, especially since 1988 — i.e. the reform of the 
EU structural funds — have imposed their own logic, constraints and rules of action on 
the system as a whole, as well as regulating the pathways towards the implementation 
and evaluation of activities. 

In particular, the 'objective-oriented' planning model adopted by the European Social 
Fund provides the impetus to combine the planning of training and employment in a 
single process. 

Apart from general planning rules, recourse to ESF co-funding has placed an 
obligation on regions to review their organisation and management procedures. 
Innovation in the procedures for assigning training activities to management bodies is 
one of the main elements in the process of change that has been occurring in the 
Italian vocational training system. 

The spread of the practice of using public tenders for awarding contracts for the 
management of activities has also enhanced the planning capacity of regional 
authorities, introducing greater transparency into decision-making processes. It has 
obliged them to define more precisely their strategies for intervention and, in the 
light of those strategies, to measure the validity of the proposals received, thus 




focusing attention on the quality of the training provided and on the efficiency and 
effectiveness of training measures. 



23 . 2 . IMaimageinriieinili of astiwittSes 

The outline law defines vocational training activities as services in the public interest. 
As such, unless vocational training is provided directly by public sector bodies, it can 
be provided by other kinds of bodies through an act of 'administrative concession', 
which takes the form of a 'convention'. 

The regional vocational training system, therefore, is characterised by management 
pluralism, under which there can be a range and variety of solutions. These may be 
divided into two macro-types: 

(a) public sector management, which can be implemented in various ways: 

• direct management by the region, 

• management delegated to local authorities: the provinces, communes or 
consortia of communes, or mountain communities, 

• mixed direct/delegated management, 

(b) management under a convention. The regions may enter into conventions with 
bodies set up by the unions and employers' associations, associations with training 
and social objectives, employers or consortia of employers or the cooperative 
movement, provided that: 

• they fulfil the necessary requirements (suitable buildings, staff and expertise, etc.), 

• their aim is vocational training, 

• they are non-profit-making, 

• they guarantee the social monitoring of the activities through ad hoc committees 
set up by the regions, 

• their annual accounts are made public, 

• they apply the national agreement for the relevant professions to their own staff, 
and 

• they accept the regions' monitoring of the proper use of the funds assigned. 

For the training, refresher training, re-skilling and retraining of workers, the region 
may enter into conventions with employers or consortia of employers which, although 
training may not be their objective, conduct training for their own employees. 

The range of bodies that can manage training and the relationships between them 
and the administrative structures with responsibility for overall management of the 
provision of training is currently in the process of a radical change. 

Current changes in regional planning procedures and the forms in which EU funding 
is allocated to co-financed projects have in fact helped to steer training bodies 
towards free market competition, forcing them to embark upon a process of 
rationalisation, and organisational and management efficiency, as well as better 
quality and more effective services. 

On the one hand, this change helps to 'open up' the market, stimulating the 
emergence of new providers. On the other, it calls for the definition of new and 
reliable mechanisms for monitoring the quality of providers, i.e. the adequacy of their 
structures and the professional expertise deployed in the training they provide, quite 
apart from their mere planning capacity. 

A response to the quest for quality among training providers has been the twofold 
format of accreditation or certification, currently the focus of a structural redefinition 
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of the Italian training system. Lagging somewhat behind other countries in the 
European Union, the Labour Agreement and Law 196/97 ('the Treu package') set the 
terms of references for a new model for the accreditation of training bodies, as well 
as for identifying the standards of quality of both establishments and trainers. 

Nevertheless, despite the progress that has been made, the number of establishments 
affected by the certification practices is still small. At present the main reference 
model, as in many other European countries, is the ISO 9000 standard, but in this field 
too a widely differentiated situation is emerging at regional level. 

Besides the public sector, vocational training provided by the school and the regional 
vocational training systems, there is a private sector provision of training implemented 
with no support from public resources, funded from enrolment fees and attendance 
fees paid by the users. 

The relationship between the training bodies that offer free vocational training and 
the regions can take various different forms: 

• a total absence of relations between the public body and the training provider, 
which operates on the open market and establishes itself solely through the quality 
of the services it provides; 

• the region grants official cognisance {presa d'atto) to the 'free-market' courses and 
the certificates they issue, which may be used for publicity purposes but has no 
practical consequences for the trainees; 

• the region may grant recognition or authorisation {riconoscimento o I'autorizzazione) 
to 'free-market' courses that are equivalent in duration and structure to the courses 
provided by the regions and/or the training institutes providing similar courses. This 
entails legal recognition of the equivalence of certification of qualification issued by 
those courses and those issued by centres operating under conventions. 

This is a fast-expanding area of training provision, representing a dynamic and quite 
considerablesegment of the overall provision, even though it is a feature of the sector that 
there is a high turnover of operators and a relatively short lifecycle of training providers. 



2.3.3. Tlhie rolle off fflhie socoaD ipartinieo's 

The outline law has already assigned an important role to the social partners, 
recognising them as vital interlocutors for the regions during the phases of planning 
and monitoring activities, as well as possible providers of training. This role has been 
expanding over a period of time. 

During the 1980s and the early 1990s, the affirmation of the principle of 'dialogue' has 
led to the social partners being regarded not just as 'interlocutors', but also as 'co- 
decision-makers', directly and fully involved in the management and planning of 
active labour policies, and in particular in vocational training. 

One of the first signs of this change in outlook was the introduction in 1984 of 
training/work contracts and the possibility of defining through consultation the training 
plans connected with such contracts. Law 56 of 1987 enabled the social partners to take 
part in the regional employment boards {commissioni regionali per I'impiego), which 
promote training measures for workers placed on 'job mobility registers' (^), whose 
salaries are being paid out of public funding or who are unemployed. 



O See Annex 3. 
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A token of the maturing of the process of participation by the social partners is the 
interconfederation agreements signed between 1985 and 1991. These were a 
forerunner to the creation of many joint management and union bodies and bilateral 
agencies whose objective is to establish stable relationships of trust between the 
parties on which to base discussion of themes that are of priority for both. To a 
growing extent these also include the subject of training and involve the acceptance 
of direct financial and planning commitments. 



Nevertheless it was the tripartite agreement on the cost of labour signed in 1993 that 
confirmed the importance of the social dialogue on vocational training and 
acknowledged it as a fundamental instrument in the planning and definition of 
intervention strategies. The agreement followed the adoption of Law 236 of 1993, 
which recognised the key role of consultation with the social partners on the 
definition of needs, initial training and continuing vocational training interventions. 

This agreement also led, in 1995, to the establishment, within the Ministry of Labour, 
of the National Committee for Consultation on Training Policies {Comitato nazionale 
di concertazione delle politiche di formazione), consisting of the regions, the social 
partners and representatives of all those bodies which, on various counts, have 
responsibility for vocational training. In practice, however, there has been no precise 
definition of the bodies, functions, procedures and actual powers entailed in 
implementing the principles laid down. 



The subsequent labour agreement of 1996 further reinforces the role of the social 
partners, providing for the institutionalisation of their involvement at regional level 
by conferring on them concrete tasks associated with guidelines, monitoring and 
evaluation of the training system. It also implements the idea, formulated in the 1993 
Agreement, of establishing a body for the joint union/employer management of the 
funds allocated to continuing vocational training. The contributions by employers 
(0.30 % of the wage bill), currently allocated to the 'rotation fund' {Fondo di 
rotazione), would be redirected towards this body and the regional vocational 
training system, thus reaffirming the crucial role of bilateral bodies in the analysis of 
training requirements. 



The decree implementing Article 17 of Law 196/97 establishes a board whose members 
represent the institutions and the social partners, with the task of defining annual 
guidelines and objectives for the whole national vocational training system. 

The role of negotiation between the social partners on the subject of continuing 
vocational training, at both national industry and company levels, is still mainly linked 
with the need for 'maintenance' or at most designed to gear vocational expertise to 
technological change. Nevertheless there is no lack of significant examples of 
innovation, such as the national collective agreement for the chemical industry in 
which, within the national monitoring centre set up by the partners, there is a training 
section whose aims are to study the effects of technological change on the 
organisation of labour and to promote adequate training programmes. 



From the time of its establishment, the European Social Fund has played a gradually 
increasing role in the Italian training system, supporting it and providing the impetus 
for the overall effort to bring it into line with Community standards. 

In the past a critical juncture in the organisation of training activities arose with the 
difficulties encountered by the regional systems in the planning and administration of 
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activities. Recourse to co-financing has helped to increase the volume of training 
provided, but has also imposed new rules on its planning, monitoring and evaluation 
— an unaccustomed feature for Italy in public sector management. 



It should be borne in mind, however, that Member States participate as active bodies 
in the formulation of operating plans, so that decisions made by the EU are 
substantially consensus decisions, at least at central level. This means that joint 
financing is often used as an instrument for the support of innovations evolving within 
the system. 



The reform of the funds in 1988 in particular, as well as the Community 'conditioning', 
have stimulated a renewal of the planning model adopted and the types of action. 



The introduction of an 'objective-based' planning model has imposed reference to a 
unified planning framework in which the priorities at local and sectoral level and the 
concrete measures to be carried out, need to be clearly defined. Attention to the 
quality of the results has highlighted the role of monitoring and assessment within the 
process of training provision. 

Moving away from the system traditionally focusing on courses, the introduction of 
Community regulations has shifted the emphasis to the individual, who may need 
many types of guidance and training actions, help in finding employment, tutoring in 
starting up a business and so on. 

In the first four years of implementation of the European Social Fund, 60.4 % of the 
total allocations for the six-year period from 1994 to 1999 have been committed, so 
that the general level of the dependence of Italian vocational training systems on 
European funding stands at about 70 %. With regard to the types of action funded, 
the renewal of funds appears to have had a limited impact on the system, in view of 
the small proportion of non-training actions out of the total number of actions 
approved. 
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The general education system is currently divided into three levels, preceded by pre- 
school education: primary education, secondary education and post-secondary 
education. Up to 1998 compulsory schooling extended from the ages of 6 to 14, a total 
of eight years. In January 1999 the minimum school-leaving age was increased to 15 
years of age. Finally, in May 1999 approval was given to raising the compulsory 
education and training age to 18. 

Pre-school education, which is free of charge and optional, extends from the age of 
3 to the age of 5. It is provided by nursery schools, which were established in 1968 and 
are attended by over 95 % of children in the corresponding age group (figures for 
1996/97). 

Primary education, which corresponds to the first five years of elementary school, 
runs from 6 to 10 and is completed with the 'certificate of elementary education' 
{licenza elementare), which entitles the pupil to go on to lower secondary education. 
Its goal is the pupil's numeracy, literacy and general education. 

Secondary education is divided into two cycles, lower and upper. 

Lower secondary education corresponds to the three years of lower secondary 
school, extending from the age of 1 1 to 13, and is compulsory. Since 1962 this has been 
a comprehensive course of studies, i.e. attended by all pupils. Its aim is to promote the 
education and training of the pupil and to encourage guidance on subsequent 
occupational and schooling choices. It ends with a 'licenza media'^a diploma of lower 
secondary education, that offers access to any type of upper secondary school. Up to 
the 1998/99 school year, this diploma also marked the end of compulsory education. 
With effect from the 1999/2000 school year, compulsory schooling will, as already 
pointed out, continue up to the enrolment in the first year of upper secondary 
education for pupils who have not already reached the age of 1 5. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the rate of transfer to upper secondary education was already very 
high: over 94 % in the 1997/98 academic year. 

Upper secondary education offers a large number of streams, with various goals 
and of varying duration (from 3 to 5 years of study, with the option of supplementary 
years leading to a diploma for shorter courses). These may be grouped in five main 
streams: 

• academic secondary education (istruzione liceale), providing a general cultural 
education. Together with teacher training education, it is also known as humanistic 
or classical education, historically contrasted with technical and vocational 
education. Academic secondary education covers classical, science and language 
secondary schools, all of which provide five-year courses structured in two cycles: a 
lower one of two years and an upper one of three years of education; 

• teacher training (istruzione magistrale), which includes the teacher training 
schools and institutes in which future teachers in nursery and elementary schools are 
trained; 

• technical education (istruzione tecnica), divided into three main fields: 
agriculture, industry and commerce, each including several sections; 
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• vocational education (istruzione professionale), offering different specialist skills 
in many sectors, in agriculture, industry, the craft trades, services and non-typical 
sectors; 

• art education (istruzione artistica), which includes art colleges and art schools. 

Since 1969 any type of diploma of upper secondary education taken at the end of the 
fifth year of study has provided access to any university faculty (see Section 3.2.3). 

Up to 1998, on turning 14, pupils could, if they wished, go on to the system of regional 
vocational training (see Section 3.2.4) and could, after obtaining their certificate of 
lower secondary education, take what are known as 'level 1 ' or basic training courses. 
From 1999/2000 the minimum age for access to the regional vocational training system 
under the law approved on 19 January 1999 is 15. 

As approved by Parliament in May 1999, the vocational training system and 
apprenticeship are alternatives to the school system for the compulsory provision of 
education and training up to the age of 18. 

University education (istruzione universitaria) includes universities and colleges 
with special objectives, degree courses, post-graduate specialist courses and masters' 
degree courses. It leads to the acquisition of degrees, university diplomas, specialist 
diplomas and research doctorates. 

University diplomas (dipiomi universitari) were introduced into the Italian system in 
1990 and the first courses were launched in 1992/93. University diploma courses last 
for not less than two, and not more than three, years. Since their establishment, there 
has been a great expansion in enrolments. 

Graduate courses (corsi di iaurea) last from a minimum of four to a maximum of six 
years. Enrolments have considerably increased during the 1980s as a result of the 
growing trend among young Italians to continue their studies and to put off the 
moment at which they have to enter the working world. There was a slight decline in 
the 1990s, although the trends differed depending on the discipline in question. 

The vocational training system includes initial and continuing vocational training. 
Initial training in turn is divided into basic (or level 1) training aimed at those who have 
only the lower secondary education diploma, and level 2 training for those who have 
a qualification or a diploma from upper secondary education or a university. 



